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made, however, for greater parsimony in using the materials of poetry, 
lest the reader's attention should flag. The chief flaw in the book is that 
a young man unpoetic by nature and unable to write correct sentences, 
is finding fault with a poet who could at any odd moment build a very 
tower of Babylon out of words, whose ease and facility and wealth were 
overwhelming to the average mind. The study, therefore, while careful 
and well intentioned, fails in any wise to lead its readers to one of the 
greatest minds of our era; and the great book upon the life, the per- 
sonality, the genius of Swinburne is still unwritten. Who is to write it? 



The Lyric Year. Edited by Ferdinand Earle. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley, 1912. 

Advertisement proclaimed somewhat over a year ago that some one 
wished to invest one thousand dollars in prizes for good verse. All the 
singers in the land were invited to compete for the three prizes into which 
the sum was to be divided. The result was that ten thousand poems were 
sent in by two thousand writers, and these were examined by Mr. Ferdinand 
Earle, and the one hundred which form the present volume were chosen 
as the best. Of these one hundred, three were again chosen by the editor 
and Mr. Edward J. Wheeler and Mr. Stanley Braithwaite to receive the 
prizes. 

It may be gross ignorance to confess that we do not know the quali- 
fications of the first and last judges named here; yet we find many others 
who do not know the names, and Who's Who, that compendium of uni- 
versal information, fails to enlighten us. Mr. Edward J. Wheeler has 
for years chosen out the most commonplace and unmusical of verse from 
the current magazines to reprint in Current Literature. 

There are two American poets of reputation who are well known 
as understanding of what materials and in what manner verse should 
be made. Had either one been on the board of judges, the book must have 
commanded serious respect. As it is, one simply wonders on what grounds 
these three men decided that they could give verdict on American poetry. 
Had Louise Imogen Guiney, poet, critic, artist, and great craftsman, given 
a verdict we should have taken note; or had Georgiana Goddard King, 
who gives courses in the technique of verse-making at Bryn Mawr College, 
been one of the judges, the results would have had significance. 

It is noteworthy that the Lyric Year contains neither of these pre- 
eminent names — names that command respect wherever the English tongue 
is spoken. A poem like Miss Guiney's " The Kings," or a lyric like Miss 
King's "A man called Dante I have heard," would have shed glamour 
over the entire volume. As it is, the Lyric Year is not a volume upon 
which to congratulate ourselves. We profoundly trust that it represents 
neither more nor less than the taste of three men. Most of the material 
therein is pretty sorry stuff. The editor in the Introduction writes 
that he " has endeavored to give preference to poems fired with the time 
spirit . . . rather than to mere technical performance." Probably no 
greater mistake of judgment could be made in testing poetry, which just 
in so far as it is poetry throws off the "time spirit" and becomes uni- 
versal and immortal. By such a rule of measurement as he suggests we 
should forget Swinburne's "Tristram of Lyonesse" to read the Jubilee 
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poem of 1887, or discard Shelley's " Sensitive Plant " and " The West 
Wind " for the denunciation of the Lord Chancellor. The entire principle 
is as wrong and as destructive of real poetry as anything could pos- 
sibly be. 

Of the poems contained in this volume we should certainly not have 
given a prize to any, but we should have given without question the 
highest mark to Florence Earle Coates's " New York." Thirty-nine women, 
sixty men, and one little child are represented in the book. The last 
mentioned was, doubtless, included for entirely personal reasons; but to do 
so is to make any wise person tremble for the child's welfare, no less than 
to detract from the dignity and significance of the volume. 

Of the well-known names contained in the book, Bliss Carman's is 
perhaps the best known. His contribution, however, is far from being 
up to his average. An unpardonable line is, " Luring civilization on to 
the fair and new." " Make us a heaven by hand " and " The uplift of 
the heart " are shocking solecisms and would in the eye of any real knowl- 
edge of poetry have thrown the poem out altogether. 

Grace Hazard Conkling ruins her quite charming verses with such 
rasping words as " zoned " and " glimpsed," the last being, perhaps, the 
most unpardonable vulgarism in the English language and a word rejected 
in the roughest and readiest conversation of the well-bred and educated. 
Indeed, throughout the volume it is quite evident that the editors were 
totally oblivious to matters of metrical technique and choice diction. 

Florence Brooks contributes a poem of ten stanzas in quatrain form 
with but a single rhyme for each quatrain, and uses the harsh and un- 
musical word " mechanized " in the first line. Donn Byrne has an experi- 
ment in the magic rhythm cf " Innesfree," a rhythm rarely use,d and 
difficult, but gracefully handled by Stevenson in " I will make you brooches 
and toys for your delight," and by Miss King in " Something calls and 
whispers along the city street." Mr. Byrne closes one stanza with the three 
booming spondees which are so skilfully handled in " Innisfree." The 
difficulty is that Mr. Byrne can only use them once, and his other stanzas 
fall short of the correct meter. Miss Constance Lounsbury contributes 
some fair Sapphics ; Mr. Hermann Donner tells of the " hell he glimpsed " ; 
Frances Gregg writes after the manner of Laurence Hope; Hermann 
Hagedorn gives the poorest lyric we have ever seen from his pen; Joyce 
Kilmer has a rather slight and humorous bit of portraiture after the 
manner of Edward S. Martin's verse; Hermann Kittridge imitates Poe 
very badly ; Agnes Lee publishes a poem on Browning which is a complete 
failure, and Theodore Eugene Oertel imitates Poe even worse than Mr. 
Kittridge. Mrs. Peabody's contribution reminds one of Morris's " Blue 
Closet"; Sara Teasdale has a singable little lyric called "I Shall Not 
Care," which is charming despite the remininscence of Christina Ros- 
setti's " When I am Dead, My Dearest." 

The book is a disappointment. To measure its value by any real poetry 
is futile. What is here collected is current magazine verse not of the best 
order. Using the little Oxford volume of 1880, Love in Idleness, as a 
touchstone, one may see how dull and imitative — and worse, common- 
place — is the tone of this little volume. 

It may be, of course, that a better volume of verse could have been 
made of the material to hand, and the failure as like as not lies with 
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the editors rather than the contributors, since only one hundred out of 
ten thousand poems are here published. 



Hail and Farewell. By George Moore. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1912. 

If not admirable, George Moore is highly amusing. He went to Ireland 
in response to a vision he had commanding him to help with the Celtic 
revival, and recounted his experiences in the trilogy of confessions called 
Ave, Salve, Vale. The present volume is the second in the series, and 
more delightfully funny than the first. 

All his life George Moore has given himself in the intervals of his 
novels to the task of self -confession. He has the very style, disconnected, 
witty, intimate, which makes such matter readable. He went to Ireland 
somewhat expectant that so important an arrival would be met with a 
brass-band and proper festivities. But Ireland was busy about its own 
alfairs and had had no rumors that he was a great prophet. When he 
offered in pure charity a contribution to the Gaelic magazine, he was 
editorially told that if he would sign it and leave it it would be considered 
in due course. 

Yeats and "the folds of his style" Moore treats to delightful irony. 
Dear Edward Martyn and his soul figure again and seem more amusing 
than ever. JE, of whom no one, apparently, can speak an unkind word, 
is the only friend who escapes Moore's scathing satire. .ZE, with his 
immortal soul and imperturbable serenity, invites no enmity. A large part 
of the volume is given over to Moore's discovery that the Roman Catholic 
religion is incompatible with literature. This startling discovery and 
his own conversion to the Anglican Church and his proposed departure 
from Ireland close the volume. In the mean time the book is full of 
literary gossip and anecdote. There are parts of it as frankly indecent 
as Rabelais, and yet when some one of his friends mentioned Moore's 
indecent books the author was as surprised and depressed as if the idea 
was totally novel to him. 

The sibylline Mrs. Meynell and a charming and lovely volume of youth- 
ful verse by four of her children and four of their friends, The Eyes of 
Youth, are together treated to a particularly naughty paragraph or two, 
in which Mr. Moore describes the talent of Erancis Thompson as con- 
sisting in " un fond de Crashaw avec une garniture de Shelley." Mrs. 
Meynell he remembers chiefly as a " tall, sallow girl with brown eyes and a 
receding chin who used to show me her poems in manuscript ages ago." 
She is now a very rarely and wonderfully beautiful woman about whom, 
probably, more real poetry has been written than about any woman since 
Beatrice. It must be remembered, when one is reading George Moore's 
little jokes, that she is the woman to whom Ruskin, George Meredith, 
Coventry Patmore, Lionel Johnson, Francis Thompson, G. K. Chester- 
ton, and scores of other poets and thinkers have paid reverent tribute, 
and that her own verse and essays rank high in the history of English 
literature. George Moore at the moment of writing was out of tune with 
Romanism and all connected with it. He was also at the same time, 
doubltless, writing " The Lake." How he can say that Francis Thompson 
" avoided piety " it is difficult to understand. Is the " Hound of Heaven " 
impious ? 



